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obvious lessons to be drawn from other experience.
In education, for example, we have learned that
the more pupils per teacher, the less efficient, on
the whole, is the instruction. Commercially, Mr.
Brandeis has shown that certain business units
may become so large as to be physically incapable
of successful administration. I would urge that
a similar law of diminishing returns applies also
to the sphere of government. It becomes more
and more obvious that we must recognise certain
natural units of political administration, but also
see to it that we do not duplicate that power. It
is admitted freely that the result will probably
derogate from the unique sovereignty of the whole.
Yet that is surely but a theoretical derogation
from which no practical consequences ensue; and
I am pragmatist enough to contend that it is there-
fore no derogation at all.
I can imagine no more fruitful political thinking
than that which should attempt to read for our
own day the due lesson of the failure of certain
emperors who, because they took the whole world
for their field of vision, gave Voltaire the material
for the most admirable of Ms gibes. We seem in
genuine danger of going back to an ancient and
false worship of unity, to a trust in an undivided
sovereignty as the panacea for our ills. Surely the
vitality of political life depends rather on the
conference of final responsibility where there is
the willingness to assume it and the capacity to
assume it wisely. Only thus can we prevent